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“THE PRIMROSE WAY.” 
By Hopestill Farnham. 


To the Sweet Memory of Lucy Stone. 





(‘Her gentle and loving counten- 
ance; her musical, low, but clear and 
searching voice; her gracious and 
persuasive manner, would steal away 
every resentful or unpleasant feeling, 
and the man who entered the hall a 
disbeliever would leave it at least ‘a 
hopeful convertite.’ ”’) 

Not adown the primrose way 
Did she walk from day to day; 
Cruel thorns were on her head, 
Stones were sharp beneath her 
feet, 
Yet she made her life so sweet 

We would go where’er she led. 

When she passed, the world would 
say, 
“She has come the primrose way.” 


Did she leave this lesson, dear, 
For our learning now and here, 
As we follow, one by one, 
Through the dark, if dark must 
be, 
We should go so joyously 
Ever outward to the sun, 
When we pass, the world shall say, 
“Let us go the primrose way”? 





LUCY STONE BIRTHDAY MEET- 
ING. 





On Lucy Stone's birthday a number 
of Massachusetts suffragists will 
make a pilgrimage to her birthplace. 

The cars for West Brookfield will 
leave South Station, Boston, Aug. 13, 
1907, at 8 A. M. Fare, $1.40 each 
way. Electric cars West 
Brookfield for the farm, about three 
miles distant, on arrival of train. 

The forenoon will be devoted to 
visiting places of local interest about 


leave 


the farm. 
Visitors will 
basket lunches, but coffee or lemon- 
ade will be furnished by the host- 
esses. 
In the afternoon speeches will be 
Blackwell, Mrs. Eager 


provide themselves 


made by Mr. 
and others. 

It is hoped that as many persons as 
can will attend this anniversary meet- 
ing in honor.of the memory of Lucy 
Stone. 





EDITORIAL NOTES." 





The news that the House of Lords 
has voted 111 to 33 in favor of mak- 
ing women eligible as councillors, al- 
dermen and mayors, recalls the fact 


that some years ago the question was 
seriously raised by municipal reform- 


ers in Chicago whether Jane Addams 
would be legally eligible as a candi- 
date for alderman. The alderman 
from her ward was notoriously cor- 
rupt, and Miss Addams was the only 
other person in the ward whose popu- 
larity came near his, and the only 
candidate whom the reform element 
could nominate against him with any 
chance of success. She was willing 
to serve. But the lawyers decided 
that a woman was not eligible. The 
reformers had to run a weaker can- 
didate, and were beaten. 





We know of no case in the four 
equal suffrage States where a woman 
has been elected mayor, and of only 
one case (in Colorado) where a wo- 
man was chosen an alderman. She 
distinguished herself by her’ exer- 
tions to have younger offenders sep- 
arated from hardened criminals in 
the jail, and in behalf of better con- 
ditions for the children in other re- 
spects. In the four suffrage States 
women are more in demand for city 
treasurers than for any other mu- 
nicipal office except that of superin- 
tendent of schools. But in Kansas, 
where women have only the munici- 
pal vote, about a score of women dur- 
ing the past twenty years have been 
elected as mayors—always of the 
smaller cities—and have performed 
the duties well. We have had the 
pleasure of meeting a lady who had 
served two terms as Mayor of Gay- 
lord, Kan., and had refused a third 
term. She was a fine-looking, white- 
haired woman, with dark eyes, an in- 
telligent face, and a quiet, dignified 
manner. She said that the duties of 
the office generally took about an 
hour a day. Her youngest son was 
fifteen (we mention this to forestall 
the question why she was not rock- 
ing his cradle), and her husband was 
pleased to have her hold the office. 
|In fact, to the credit of American men 
|be it said that the average American 
“husband is as proud and pleased when 
lany civie honor falls upon his wife as 
jan English, French or German father 
|/is when his son is elected to office. 
As a substantial testimony to this 
‘lady’s administration, it may be men- 
|tioned that more miles of sidewalk 
| were laid in Gaylord during her term 
|of office than during that of any 
former mayor. 








| 
Commenting upon the recent grant- 
‘ing of Parliamentary suffrage to the 
women of Norway, Woman's Fran- 
|chise says: “Even before this, the 

women of Norway stood in the fore- 
|front of progress. They have the 
/communal and municipal franchises, 
|they serve on juries, and practise at 
ithe bar. This last victory is largely 
'due to the untiring efforts of the Nor- 
| wegian Women’s Suffrage Associa- 
|tion. Its president, Fru Quam, has 
|been overwhelmed with congratula- 
‘tions; letters, telegrams, and floral 
‘tributes have poured in; and on her 
;return from the parliament house on 
the great day of victory she was met 
at the station by a deputation, and 
presented with the International 
Women’s Suffrage badge in gold. Her 
message of thanks, published in the 
newspapers, ends with these words: 
‘Receive my hearty thanks. It has 
been a great joy to me to take all this 
for the sign of women’s awakening to 
a new, radiant day.’” 


Women’s Franchise is a new and 
very interesting weekly published in 
London. It should have a wide read- 
ing among American suffragists, as 
the events now happening in England 
are of lively interest to us all. Its 
price per year is not mentioned, but 
the price per single copy is one pen- 
| BY (two cents), which would come to 
‘a dollar a year. It may be ordered 
from the National Union of Women’s 
Suffrage Societies, 25 Victoria St., 
Westminster, London, S. W. 


In England the government has been 
defeated in a series of four by-elec- 
|tions at which the suffragists worked 
hard to defeat the government candi- 
date. A writer in Women’s Franchise 








says: “Stepney, Hornsey, Rutland, 
Jarrow and now Colne Valley, have 
sent their answer to the government's 
request for a vote of confidence, by 
refusing to return the government 
nominee in each of these by-elections. 
In one unbroken line they stand—a 
definite refusal on the part of the 
electors to support the government 


which refuses to do _ justice to 
women. There can be no doubt what- 
ever that the intervention of the 


Women's Social and Political Union 
in the by-elections is a factor to be 


reckoned with. The power of the 
Union grows with every election. 
Polling day at Colne Valley was a 


great finish to the ‘sowing’ part of 
the campaign. Outside the polling 
booths stood our women, and to every 
voter as he entered a small leaflet 
was presented requesting him _ to 
‘Vote against the government’ and 
‘Vote for the women this time.’ It 
was comical to note that the very 
Liberals who jeeringly advised us to 
go home and not waste our time over 
so ineffectual a propaganda, were 
just the ones who next day, when 
‘reaping’ time came and the govern- 
ment was again defeated, attributed 


the defeat to us and our works! 





The final meeting in Colne Valley 
took the form of a huge demonstra- 
tion of rejoicing in Slaithwaite just 


after the result of the election 
was announced. Thousands of 
people thronged the _ streets, the 
millworkers, men and women 
alike, being full of joy at the govern- 
ment defeat. ‘Votes for Women’ 


badges abounded on every hand. Mrs. 
Martel took the chair and Mrs. Park- 
hurst and others spoke, including the 
victorious candidate, Mr. Victor Gray- 
son. He said: “I claim to represent 
the men, the outlawed and voteless 
women, and the starving children.” 
In the reports, every newspaper left 


out “the outlawed and voteless wo- 
men.” But, as Women's Franchise 
says, This cannot undo the fact, “ad- 


mitted on all hands in the constituen- 
cy,’ that it was the voteless women 
who prevented the election of the 
government candidate. 





The deputation from the Interna- 
tional Council of Women’s Federation 
of National Councils to The Hague 
Conference, represented a great num- 
ber of societies in twenty countries, 
united in the common effort towards 
a better humanity. Mrs. Henry Vil- 
lard was the American representa- 
tive. As their address truly says, the 
women of the world await the result 
of the second Hague Conference with 
the greatest anxiety, for they stand 
to gain the greatest benefit. Not only 
as wives and mothers are they the 
special victims of war, but upon them, 
the feebler sex, rests most heavily the 
burden of military taxes. Hence, a 
new ideal of patriotism and _ social 
duty must be inculeated—no _ war. 
“We all want to abolish war,” replied 
M. Nelidoff, “but as that is unhappily 
impossible, our duty is to do all we 
can to prevent it and to reduce the 
sufferings brought by it.” Some of 
the women, however, looked as if 
they foresaw a time when war would 
be abolished. 





Our readers will not fail to notice 
the great educational scheme which 
the Red Cross Society of Great Brit- 
ain is promoting, namely the found- 
ing of scholarships for American 
women on the lines of the Rhodes 
scholarships for men. Co-operation of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs has been enlisted after a great 
deal of correspondence, and they have 
promised to raise a scholarship, and 
hope to do so by October, 1908. 





9 


At Chautauqua, N. Y., Aug. 2, 
John Graham Brooks affirmed that 
the cost of living is the chief cause 
of race suicide. In an address he 
made at the Chautauqua Assembly, 
he said: 

“T hesitate to bring up the question 
of race suicide, but it is a dismal fact 
that the increased expense of bring- 
ing up children in cities, where the 
people either choose or are com- 


| 
pelled to live, is largely responsible 


for the decrease in the birth rate.” 

The increased cost of living is the 
result of monopolies created by legis- 
lation. If women were voters they 
would elect legislators who would 
put an end to these monopolies that 
oppress every family and make mar- 
riage so difficult. 





ed the movement for the establishment 
of diet kitchens during the Spanish- 
American war, by request of Presi- 
dent McKinley, thus, it is said, bring- 
ing about certain needed food re- 
forms in the American army, has suc- 
ceeded in securing the active co-op- 
eration of many well-known business 
men and others in establishing the 
American Porto Rico Company for 
the purpose of disposing of the home 
products of Porto Rico, particularly 
the lace and needlework of the native 
women who need and desire employ- 
ment. Mrs. Hogan has be2n siudying 
the situation on the island for severai 
years, and is conversant with trade 
and lebor conditions thes, and with 
the conditions here and abroad, which 
influence them. 





WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 

At the recent commencement exer- 
cises of Boston University, Miss San- 
berg of the Law School, took the de- 
gree of bachelor of law cum laude, 
and Miss Evelyn F. Murphy took two 
degrees, that of bachelor of jurispru- 


gree of master of jurisprudence. 





NATIVE DAUGHTERS FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

Delegates to the Grand Parlor of the 

Native Daughters of the Golden 

West Have Gone on Record for 


Women. 


The Stockton Daily Record congrat- 





| ing an open stand for equal suffrage, 
and says: 

| “One of the objections most fre- 
quently and effectively urged against 
equal suffrage is that women them- 
selves do not care for the right of 
suffrage and would not exercise it if 
granted. 

“When an organization like the Na- 
tive Daughters places itself on record 
in favor it goes a long way towards 
lessening the effect of the old stereo- 
typed ‘fairy story.’ When women 
|take a stand in opposition to suffrage 
| they have been led to do so because 
the theory has been inculeated into 
them by masculine influences that a 
woman becomes ‘unsexed’ the moment 
she has the ballot. Of course, every 
true womanly instinet revolts at the 
mere suggestion of anything which 
would detract from her womanhood. 
Adroitly men work on this line and 
succeed in getting many a pure mind- 
ed sensitive woman to believe that 
what she would gain in the way of 
political emancipation would be more 
than offset by a loss in femininity. 

“How unwarranted this old time 
worn theory is may be abundantly 
shown by the Native Daughters them- 
selves. The Daughters of the Golden 
West as a fraternal organization oc- 
cupy a_ position original and _ note- 
worthy. Unlike many of the frater- 
nities for women they are not a mere 
adjunct to a fraternity for men. Near- 
ly all the prominent fraternities have 
their annex for women tucked close- 
(ly under the parent wing. Not so 
with the Native Daughters. They 
are a distinct entity. No man can 
join their society. Officially they do 
not recognize the Native Sons. The 
Grand Parlors of the Native Sons and 
Native Daughters are held in differ- 
ent cities at different times. The 
Native Daughters is absolutely a wo- 
man-governed institution. It elects 
its officers, handles its governmental, 
financial and political affairs without 
masculine assistance, interference or 
suggestion. It has been doing this 
for a quarter of a century. It fur- 
nishes a practical standing object les- 
son of the capability, competency and 
intelligence of woman to do all those 
things that may become a woman (or 
man) and in doing so maintain all her 
womanly virtues and feminine at- 
tributes. 

“Will any one maintain that the 
Native Daughters have sacrificed one 
jot of their modesty or sweet femin- 
inity in governing themselves as an 
organization, or by their participation 
in parliamentary matters? On the 
contrary, have they not benefited 
and broadened, getting more in touch 
with life’s sphere and thus becoming 
better qualified for companionable 
wifehood and intelligent motherhood? 











“We pause for a reply from the 
critics of woman suffrage.” 


| 
Mrs. Louise E. Hogan, who initiat- 


dence cum laude, and the higher de- | 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





} 


Mrs. Harriette MeMurphy of Omaha, 
Neb., has been appointed food in- 
|spector under the new pure food law. 
| Mrs. McMurphy had charge of the 
|Nebraska food display at the St. 
Louis exposition. 





Miss Greta Morritt is the honorable 
secretary and codirector of the British 
Empire Shakespeare Society, which 
was founded by her in 1901 “with the 
object of extending throughout the 
British empire the knowledge and ap- 
preciation of Shakespeare’s work.” 


Princess Fedora, the youngest sis- 
ter of the German Empress, th’e 
author of a novel recently pub'i:hed 
entitled “Hahn Berta.” She has a 
romantice history, having deciined all 
offers of marriage since the tragic 
death of her fianes, Duke Frederick 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, who, while 
in command of a torpedo boat, per- 
ished in the Baltic with the entire 
crew. 


is 


Miss Kerstin Hesselgren has been 
appointed by the Swedish Govern- 
ment sanitary inspector in Steckholm. 
This is a new departure for Sweden. 
Miss Hesselgren was sent to England 
by the Swedish Government and the 
Fredrika Association of Women to 
study Hygiene and public health. She 
followed the course of scientific hy- 
giene at Bedford College for Women, 
where she became a resident student, 
and took her diploma in hygiene at 





the First Time on Suffrage for) 


ulates the Native Daughters for tak-| 


the completion of the year’s course. 


| Miss Drinkwater, general superin- 
| tendent of the Boston Yoting Women’s 
| Christian Association, has _ served 
thirty-two years in that capacity and 


| 
| recently made a statement to the 
|! board of managers, giving her im- 
| 


pressions of the work as it came to 
her in the first day of service and 


| 

| 

| the contrast with present conditions. 
lw e s 

; There was one building then; now 
there are three. Two departments 


then; now there are three schools, a 
gymnasium, the traveler's aid and em- 
ployment departments, a _ business 
agent, a bureau of information, a 
lodging house directory, a home cir- 
cle for those engaged in or preparing 
for household service and a_ social 
center for girls living in families. The 
original building accommodated sixty- 
six girls, now the three buildings are 
crowded and many are turned away 
each month for lack of room. 


| 
| 
| 


Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the 
author of “Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” 
has reason to be proud of her cou- 
sin, Commissioner of Licenses John 
N. Bogart, of New York City. For 
the last three or four years all em- 
ployment agencies have had to be li- 
censed, and it is the duty of the Com- 
mission to see that they are not guil- 
| ty of frauds. Commissioner Bogart 
| has used his powers with vigor 
|against the promoters of the white 
slave trade, and has lately secured 
the arrest of the managers of two 
supposedly high-class employment 





agencies on the upper West Side, for 
this offence. Their licenses have 
been revoked, and their cases are 


now pending in the court of special 
sessions. Girls who applied to them 
to find honest work were sent to 
houses of ill fame. The Society for 
the Prevention of Vice says this is a 
regular system among many employ- 
ment agencies. It is to be hoped 
that these human vultures will get the 
full penalty of the law. Commission- 
er Bogart has also pounced upon sev- 
eral firms that were sending men 
into peonage in Florida, and has just 
taken away the license of a man who 
made a specialty of furnishing girls 
for housework to families and res- 
taurants, and persuading them to 
leave at the end of a week by the 
promise of a better place, in order 
that he might pocket another fee. 
One girl sometimes went through ten 
places in two months. The Commis- 
sioner says that there has not for 
years been such a scarcity of house- 
hold help, and this has made the 
fraudulent work easy. 
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CHILD MORTALITY VS. RACE SUI- 
CIDE. 


The perpetuation of the human race 
is a special work of women. This 
feminine function absorbs the best 
years of the lives of nearly one-half 
of mankind. Few realize that from 
causes largely preventible one-half of 
all the vitality thus expended is worse 
than wasted. 

More than thirty years ago Senor 
Gautier, Secretary of State of Santo 
Domingo, spent a few days with my 
wife and myself at our Dorchester 
home. He was greatly surprised and 
shocked at the mortality of children 
in the United States, and asked us 
what were the causes of so abnor- 
mal a fact. Said he: “In my coun- 
try when a child is born, we expect, 
as a matter of course, that it will 
grow up. If it die in infancy, the 


event is quite exceptional. 





economy, order and humanity. They 
point out that women are especially 
qualified to co-operate with men in 
the management of asylums, in super- 
vising lodging-houses, in preventing 
abuse of children, in caring for baby 
farms, in looking after institutions for 
degraded and pauper women, and 
many other matters of the same kind. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward, who thinks 
England would be brought to ruin if 
women were allowed to vote for mem- 
bers of Parliament, expresses indigna- 
tion that the passage of this bill al- 
lowing women to serve on local gov- 
ernment bodies has been so long de- 
layed. The average American would 
think it much more shocking for a 
woman to be an alderman or mayor 
than to cast a vote for a member of 
Congress—especially if she could al- 
ready vote for all other officers, as 
women now do in England with the 
approval of Mrs. Humphry Ward and 
of everybody else, even the staunch- 
est conservatives. 

A bill similar to that for which the 
House of Lords has just voted more 
than three to one, passed the House 
of Commons several years ago by a 
still larger majority, 172 to 22. 

A. S. B. 





WOMEN’S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 


The Connecticut Legislature has at 


last adjourned. Its closing scenes 


With | were such as to lead some persons to 


your people, on the contrary, infant |@uestion anew the soundness of the 


life is considered and a 
majority do not live to maturity.” 
We could only suggest that in the 
tropics life is spent in the open air. 
labori- 


precarious 


Domestic conditions are less 


ous and complicated. Mothers, as a 
rule, do not have to work for wages 
outside of their homes. Women mar- 
ry young. 
cuniary anxiety. 
varied. Domestic 
leisurely and serene. As a rule wo- 


their children without 


less 


men nurse 
tificial 

In these and other conditions of the 
domestic reform 
expected until it is prompted and in- 
itiated by the women themselves. We 
print today a summary of 
tions by Dr. Newman from the Nation, 
consideration. 


ar- 
food. 
can be 


problem no 


sugges- 
which worthy of 
When President Roosevelt deprecates 
he not fail to 
frightful facet of 
which 
born 


are 
suicide, should 
recognize the 
present child-murder, 
one-half of the children 
of this wicked waste of 


race 
our 
destroys 


women's vi- 





| 


| 
| 


| 


|statesmanship as to warrant 


| 
| 
| 
| 


hoary tradition that the male is so 
vastly superior to the female in 
sense, solidity and the dignity of 


the 
clusion of all women from the ballot. 
The Springfield Republican says: 
“Confetti streamed and _ palpitated 
through the hall, but this 


ex- 


| harmless sort of amusement,’ to quote 


| 
| 


| when 


There is less strain of pe-|the Hartford Courant’s report, ‘and, 
Food is simpler and | was 
life is more |Peans at each other was more satis- 


not popular.” Throwing white 
factory to the honorable members. 
Peanuts followed beans, and then the 
air became thick with chestnuts, 
crullers and marshmallows. This was 
the House was considering the 
publie utilities commission bill. Loaf 
sugar and lemons flying about made 
the hall seem like Sunday morning in 
the days of our Puritan ancestors. 
Mr. Higgins of Coventry presented a 


| Teddy bear to Mr. Allerton of Middle- 


| supposed 


Think | 
| the 


'Mr. Gardner, who, instead of turn- 
ing the other cheek, hurled a glass- 
full whence the original squirt came. 
Two of the most brilliant members 
of the House earried the closing 
scenes to their culmination by bring: 
ing in the fire hose and turning on! 
the stream. Thus was cleared the 


| 


| nothing left to do except 


tality, due to bad conditions! When 
women wake up to their rights and 
duties as citizens, child-life can be 
practically doubled without any in- 
crease in the existing birth rate. 
Surely, this fact alone, is a_suffi- 
cient argument for woman suffrage 
B. B. B. 
WOMEN AS OFFICIALS IN ENG-| 


LAND. 





hand in 
gard to the bill which has passed its 


Particulars are now at re- 


bury. Some one squirted 
down the neck of Lawmaker Burbank 
of Suffield, whereupon that gentle- 
man, not to be outdone, playfully 


was a | 


workers are engaged in this investi- 
gation which has been formulated and 
j rovided for by the National Board of 
the Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. : 

Closely ailied with sociology is the 
study of household economics now 
claiming the attention of college wo- 
men. Mrs. Alice Dynes Feuling, dean 
of the Domestic Economy Department 
at Bradley Institute, Peoria, IL, an 
institute affiliated with Chicago Uni- 
versity, thoroughly prepared herself 
for her chosen work at Cornell Uni- 
versity, N. Y., whe.e she completed 
the scientific course. Then she re- 
peated the course at Chicago Univer- 
sity and received its Bachelor of 
Science degree. Pesides this thorough 
preparation, she has made a study of 
the work in Home Economics in Eng- 
land, France, Seotland, Germany, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands, She 
devoted special attention to the mo- 
tives for and methods «f the work in 
the Ruskin centers in the lake region 
of England and the Irish linen indus- 
try, as well as the organized schools 
of Home Economics. While at the 
head of the Domestic Economy depart- 
ment of the State College at Brook- 
ings, South Iskota, ske co-operated 
with the Fxperiment Station at 
Weshington, helping to find the best 
methods cf preparation of many of the 
native focd products. Mrs. Feuling 
wes the first person who successfully 
vsed mecarcni wheat flour in making 
bread and this distinction won her 
the rnusval recognition from the Ex- 
per'ment S‘ation of a s-ecial bulletin 


to the study cf dietetics. 
F. M. A, 


ONE OF FINLAND’S LEGISLATORS. 


Mrs. Liisi Kivioja. 
The editors of the Woman's Jour- 
each of the 
the 
send us a 


nal sent a request to 
nineteen 
Finnish -arliament to 
sketch of her life, as 
| furnish our 
information on a subject in regard to 


many wild and mis- 


women members of 





wished to 
authentic 


we 
readers with 


| which so very 


American The biographical 


sketches are now coming in, and we 


press. 


| publish below (while the others are 


|being translated) the only one 





outlinirg the importance of her work | 





| litical 
leading reports are circulating in the | 


| 
| 





of France, the Society of Forge Work- 
ers of France, the benefit unions of 
the textile industries, the sugar refin- 
eries of St. Louis at Marseilles and 
by Professor Landouzy, member of 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
Miss Fiedler has previously carried 
out an official mission in Germany, 
where she remained twenty months 
and another in Denmark on the occa- 
sion of the International Tuberculosis 
Conference at Copenhagen. She in- 
tends to make complete reports, sup- 
ported by photographs, documents, 
and statistics, on each of the subjects 
proposed by the ministers; as many 
reports as subjects. These reports 
will be printed under the supervision 
of the ministers. Complete reports 
will be made for each of the States 
visited and a report embracing the 
conclusions as a whole will end this 
formidable undertaking. 





QUOTATIONS FROM LUCY STONE. 


At the coming celebration of Lucy 
Stone’s birthday by Suffrage Clubs, 
next Wednesday, it is recommended 
that each member respond to the roll- 
eall with a quotation from Mrs. 
Stone’s speeches or writings. A num- 
ber of brief quotations suitable for 
this purpose are given below. 

-— we 

Whatever is fit to be done at all 
may, with propriety, be done by any- 
one who can do it well. 

Time will prove the truth that two 
equals in the family are better than 
a master and a servant. 


Twenty people will work for tem- 
perance where one will work for 
suffrage. It is so much easier to see 


a drunkard than it is to see a prin- 
ciple! 

Wherever the womanly workers for 
women go, they find men to whom 
their gratitude flows as the river flows 
to the sea. They are the men who 
stand up to speak in behalf of wo- 
man's rights. 

The man who is not 
his mother should have the 
rights he claims for 
however worthy he may be in other 
respects, is not fit to represent the 
interests of women in the Legisla- 
ture. 

For the sake of the little children, 


willing that 
same po- 
himself, 


yet lif for nothing else. men need women 


lreceived which is writfen in English.|to help them make and administer 


| Mrs. Lusi Kivioja says: 
| “In aeeordance with vour request, 
|! send a brief account of my life. 

“IT was born at Siikajoki, Suomi, 
Finland, in 1859. I graduated 

jthe Normal Schoo] at Tyvaskyla 


jat Oulun Salo from 1881 to 1888. 
‘the latter year I married Rev. A. 
| Kivioja. Since then we have 


from | 

in | more 

water/ 1881, and taught in the public school | by law entitled to anything for it ex- 
In | cept her food and clothes. 


lived |the comfortable assurance that 


the laws. 
The wife 
perintends the 
meals each day, three hundred 
sixty-five times a year, which 
than a thousand meals, is 


cooks or su- 
three 
and 


either 
cooking of 


who 


not 


with 
“suf- 


Let no suffragist settle down 


threw the heavy iron cuspidor at the] at different places here in Suomi, and|frage for women is surely coming in 


offender. The innocent 


ifrom 1891 to 1897 we were at Ash- 


member from Mansfield, Mr. Sumner,!tabula Harbor, Ohio, where my hus- | 


thumb. <A 
with water the 
Southampton 


the 
sprayed 
from 


got it on 
gallery 


clerical member 


There was really 
to burn the 
honorable member 
So the Leg- 


hall of legislation. 


capitol, but no 
was equal to the exploit. 


jislature adjourned.” 


second reading in the House of Lords | 
by the surprising majority of 111 to} 


33. It shall 
not be disqualified by sex or marriage 


provides that a woman 


for election or service as councillor or 


ithe sovereign 


alderman of the council of any cogn- 


ty or borough, metropolitan boroughs 


included. Women shall be eligible as 
chairmen of county councils or 
of boroughs, but they shall 
be justices of the peace by virtue of 
holding or having held such Offices. 

Mrs. Catherine Waugh McCulloch 
is a justice of the peace in Evanston, 
and Illinois is complacent over the 
fact. Yet the average TIllinoisan 
would still shudder at the idea of a 
woman's being a mayor or an alder- 
man. In England, conservatism runs 
in curiously different streaks. Women 
there are already serving as members 
of parish councils, rural district coun- 
cils, urban district councils, and 
boards of poor-law guardians, and 
they are admitted by everyone to be 
doing excellent work. There are now 
nearly 1,000 women poor-law guar- 
dians. Women used to serve on 
school boards, but the education act 
of 1902 abolished the school boards 
and transferred their duties to the 
councils, and the women then lost a 
field of public service in which they 
had proved extremely valuable. The 
present bill would restore that field 
to them. 

The advocates of this measure in 
the House of Lords take the ground 
that county and municipal administra- 
tion involves no “politics,” strictly 
speaking, but good housekeeping, 


may- 


ors 


The Hartford Courant, always a 
strong opponent of woman suffrage, 
says: 


“We have no apologies to offer for 
vesterday’s discreditable racket at 
the seat of government. where abides 
power of the State. It 
was distinctly shameful.” 

The Courant, however, 


does not 


|argue that the anties of these particu- 


|of all men to vote. 
not | 





proved the unfitness 
But only suppose 


lar legislators 
that such a scene had taken place in 
the Parliament of Finland! 

A. S. B. 


COLLEGE WOMEN AND THEIR 
WORK. 


Mrs. Mary K. Simkhovitch, the head 
of Greenwich house, New York, has 
been appointed to an adjunct profes- 
sorship of social economy in Columbia 
University. This field of effort is a 
distinctly modern one, but would 
seem to be especially a province for 
Mrs. Simkhovitch will begin 


women. 
her instruction in Columbia at the 
opening of the next academic year. 


“There will be at least two elective 
courses for properly qualified under- 
graduates, in subjects chosen from the 
general field of social economy.” Her 
work will be carried on in co-opera- 
tion with that of Professors Seligman, 
Giddings and Divine of the university 
faculty. From Boston University Mrs. 
Simkhovitch took up graduate work 
at Radcliffe, Berlin University and 
Columbia, and.later gained practical 
experience as head worker in a col- 
lege settlement. 

The trend of college women toward 
sociological work grows with the 
years. This summer Dr. Anna M. Mc- 
Lean, professor of sociology in Adel- 
phi College, New York, is directing a 
thorough investigation of the social 
conditions of young women in indus- 
trial centers all over the United 
States. A large corps of trained 


Evangelical Chureh, his con- 
consisting of emigrants 
At present we are liv- 
husband is 


| theran 
| gregation 
| from Finland. 
ling at Kalajoki, where my 
} minister. 

“We have both of us worked 
temperance, here and in America. 

“I should like to write more about 
jour Diet (Parliament), but it is hard 
|for me to write in English, I have for- 
| gotten so much. It is a long time 
| since we left America, and I have had 
ino further practice in the language. 
11 learned it from books while we 
were in Ashtabula Harbor, and never 
knew it very well. 

“We have often seen reports in for- 
eign newspapers about our Diet, di- 
rectly contrary to fact, and really 
|quite funny. 

“We have a recess now 
22 to Sept. 2, and all the 
are enjoying their freedom. 

“Accept our best regards. 

“Liisi Kivioja.” 


for 


from June 
meinbers 





MINISTER EXTRAORDINARY. 


The French government, in behalf 
of five of its ministers, has sent Miss 
L. Fiedler to this country on an offi- 
cial mission. She is expected to stay 
here for two vears and to investigate 
social and industrial conditions. The 
following outline of the work she has 
been commissioned to perform guar- 
antees that her time will be pretty 
fully occupied: 

First—minister of the interior: To 
make a study of the methods employed 
in view of an organized social fight 
against tuberculosis. 

Second—minister of marine: To 
study the campaign against tubercu- 
losis amongst seamen. 

Third—minister of labor: Protec- 
tion of the health of woman. Lists of 
unions (syndicates) and in particular 
of women’s unions. Results obtained. 


Conference with directors of labor 
bureaus, and results obtained. To 
study the campaign for economy, 


cheap dwellings, public parks, baths; 
the campaign against losses by idle- 
ness; popular life insurance, and the 
instruction in social foresight. 

Fourth—minister of commerce: To 
make an investigation into teaching 
from the professional, administrative 
and pedagogical points of view. 

Fifth—minister of agriculture: A 
complete study of agricultural schools 
for women. 

Besides these governmental mis- 
sions, Miss Fiedler is charged with 
missions from the Geographical Soci- 
ety, the Society of Commercial Geog- 
raphy, the Society of Agriculturists 





| 








God's good time,” and that he or she 
will patiently wait for it to come. The 


woman in |band was pastor of the Fimnish Lu- | Gods only help those who help them- 


selves. 

We should have ample means for 
this work if every suffragist who 
feels interest enough to sign a _ pe- 


tition would give even fifty cents. The 
times are hard. But every one of us 
can wear our old garments, and take 
the money which a new one would 
cost, and devote it to this purpose. 
The old garment can be made respec- 
table and comfortable. But disfran- 
chisement is neither respectable, nor 
comfortable, nor right. 


When the influence of the great 
army of women who make up the 
bulk of the church members in this 


country can have a direct expression 
at the ballot box, there will come 
with it a moral tone now sadly lack- 
ing in every department of the gov- 
ernment. 

There is one way, and only one, to 
induce women to cease to ask for 
their rights, and that is to grant 
them. 

The daily papers constantly report 
the contents of wills made by women, 
which often appropriate very large 
sums of money. Churches, colleges, 
missionary societies, libraries, ete., 
receive princely bequests. Will not 
women remember that they can ren- 
der most essential service to every 
good cause, to education, to religion, 
to the home and the family, to repub- 
lican government and to free institu- 
tions, by helping women to direct 
power in regard to all these? And 
so, when they make wills, will they 
not put foremost among public causes 
which they wish to aid, this one of 
woman suffrage? 

It is this monstrous doctrine of the 
subjection of woman which brings 
discord, misery, and divorce into so 
many families. How much more just 
and noble and true would be the 
teaching that, between two reasonable 
beings, the appeal should always be 


to reason—and to those who were 
reasonable the appeal would be 
enough. 


By a law which is beyond human 
manipulation, the tools will sooner or 
later come to the hands that can use 
them well, and no question of sex 
will ever be thought of. 

Let any person undertake to dic- 
tate to women the manner in which 
the furniture of their houses shall be 
disposed, insisting, without consult- 
ing them, that carpets, chairs, etc., 
shall be where this self-constituted 
power pleases. It is easy to see the 
impropriety and injustice. But if it 
is conceded that a woman ought to 


makes | 





| 


decide in the comparatively small 
matter of her furniture, is it not clear 
that she should share in the decision 
of matters of far higher moment to 
her? Today her baby lies in its cra- 
die, and the law-making Massachu- 
setts, which disfranchises idiots, pro- 
vides schools for them, and the gen- 
tlest and wisest women for teachers. 
If, by such help, the male idiot can 
creep up over the misty line which 
divides idiocy from sanity, he is at 
once invested with all the rights of 
citizenship, to rule over the woman 
by whose help he has just escaped 
from the ranks of the idiots. 

It is affirmed that protection, and 
not representation, is the equivalent 
for taxation. That was exactly the 
ground taken by the British govern- 


ment towards the colonies. They 
were protected, and they must be 
taxed to pay for it. But our brave 
old forefathers and _  foremothers 


thought differently, and, as a conse- 
quence, we are here, glad of their 
grand dissent, and free from Great 
Britain. 

A State which denies to more than 
half its people any share in the gov- 
ernment is a despotism. It has no 
more moral right to exist in Massa- 
chusetts than it has in Turkey. 

It must forever be the rule that 
each person is surest of protection 
who is in a position to protect him- 
self. 

Some woman risks her life for her 
country every time that a soldier is 
born into the world. She does picket 
duty beside his cradle, and for years 
she is his quartermaster, and gathers 
his rations. When that boy grows to 
a man, shall he say to his mother, 
“If you want to vote, you must first 
go and kill somebody?” It is a cow- 
ard’s argument! 

Whenever women perform worthily 
and well the duties of any business 
or profession, they not only educate 
in the right direction, but at the same 
time they dig out the roots and de- 
stroy the life of the o'd system of 
exclusion and subjection. 

The spirit of progress, which has 
welcomed women during the last haif 
century to new fields in science, litera- 
ture and art, to the professions, and 
varied industries, with decided ad- 
vantage to society everywhere, will 
surely bring equal political rights to 
women. We have only to work and 
wait. 


Suffragists have always urged that 
| because women are women, and 
therefore eternally different from 


| 





men, they should have the right to 


represent themselves. 


There is not one mother in mil- 
lions, who does not think ten times 
of what will be best for her child 


where she thinks once of what is best 
for herself. 

It is against the integrity and the 
very essence of a free republic when 
more than half the people are denied 
the right to be governed by laws of 
their own making, as women are. 

The lawmakers who readily admit 
Indians to suffrage, persistently shut 
out their own mothers. 

It has long been a marvel to me 
that women who wish to have their 
property do good when they no long- 
er need it, do not give it to the suff- 
rage cause, 

The greatest 
in the full and 
ment of women. 
come with the 
cise of just rights. 
a higher average of conscience 
of religious obligation when all 
men vote? 

The woman who sits by her baby’s 
cradle, having learned no lessons of 
responsibility and self-reliance, whose 
mind is narrow, whose arm is weak, 
and whose heart is timid, can impart 
to that child only what she herself 
possesses. What is so important to 
the public good as that women, who 
are the mothers, should have the 
benefit of that self-respect and self- 
reliance which come with the posses- 
sion of equal rights? 

Let no woman with health despair 
of any good thing. “All things are 
possible to him that wills.” 

The Woman's Congress is one of 
the ladders on which women will go 
up higher. But far more weight will 
be attached to the utterances of the 
Woman's Congress when its members 
have the power and the dignity which 
the possession of the ballot gives. 


The poor bugbear that, if women 
“set up for themselves,” they may 
not be deemed entitled to that re- 
spectful courtesy which they now de- 
mand, will terrify no woman who 
knows the value of a bow from those 
who withhold a right. 


The Republic waits for a party that 
will put human rights above all other 
questions. Where are the young men 
who are longing for fields of worthy 
use, that they do not summon such a 
party as this? Where are the men 
who honor the Republic, that they do 
not rise as one man, to save it from 
the burning shame of its crime against 
woman? . 


Everywhere, in all grades of soci- 
ety, the life of woman is so much 
fuller, richer, and easier than it was 
thirty years ago that the young wo- 
men of today have no conception of 
the narrow sphere and scanty oppor- 
tunities of all women at that time. 

The Massachusetts Legislature de- 
voted thirty minutes to the discussion 
of the rights of women, and one hour 


good to the race lies 
harmonious develop- 

But this can only 
possession and exer- 
Will not there be 
and 
wo- 
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to the discussion of the proper size 
of a barrel of cranberries. 


I entirely disclaim the belief that 
men are intentionally unjust to wo- 
men; but it is only necessary to look 
back to the atrocities of the old com- 
man law to see how they fail to pro- 
tect, and how impossible it is for one 
class to legislate weil for another. 

The woman movement is an educat- 
ing force for both men and women. 
It is slowly but surely teaching that 
simple justice, an open field and fair 
play are the rights of all human be- 
ings. 

Goethe's statement of the high du- 
ties and important office of the house- 
keeper is not an overestimate. But 
so long as the housekeeper is dis- 
franchised in common with felons and 
idiots, so long as her best service has 
no material value, so long as it is 
demanded in order to give man free 
opportunity to enrich and advance 
himself, so long, like a wounded bird, 
housekeeping carries a hurt which 
will not permit it to rise to very lofty 
heights. . 





IN MEMORIAM. 


—_—_— 


Mrs. Sarah Ives Hurtt. 


Mrs. Sarah Ives Hurtt, widow of 
Francis W. Hurtt, died last Wednes- 
day of heart failure at Mamakating 
Park, Wirtsborough, N. Y. She was 
born in New York State in 1832, and 
brought up in Cincinnati, O., where 
she was one of the first young women 
to graduate at the Wesleyan Female 
Seminary, one of the oldest colleges 
for girls in the country. In Cincin- 
nati she taught for several years in 
public and high schools, and then 
her interest in education work was 
first aroused. 

In 1891 Mrs. Hurtt endowed a schol- 
arship at Yale University in memory 
of her son, Scott Hurtt, who died in 
1888. She also provided scholarships 
for two Indian students at Hampton 
Institute each year. Ten years ago 
she was elected president of the 
woman's Advisory Board of the Stud- 
ents’ Club, an intercollegiate branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian 
ciation. She was also one of 
board of management of the Woman's 
Hospital. Mrs. Hurtt was actively 
interested in many _ philanthropic 
works, especially those connected 
with educational institutions. 


INFANT MORTALITY A PROBLEM. 
England and 
distribution 
to coun- 


for 
the 
according 


Recent returns 
Wales illustrate 
infant mortality, 
ties. 

The figures are depressing. The 
general death rate in these counties 
is steadily falling, coming down from 
to 18.2 in succeeding decades, 
from 1851 to 1900, and reaching 16.0 
for the quinquennial period 1901-5. 
The birth rate is also falling, dropping 
from 34.1 to 28.4 for the same periods; 


99 9 


in 1905, it was 27.2. 

no unmixed evil, but it acquires a 

very different significance when we 

learn that there is no diminution in 

the infant mortality rate, by which is| sages of all ages. 
meant the number of deaths of chil- 

dren in the first twelve months of 

life, as compared with a thousand 

births for the same time. This rate 


from 1901-05 was 138; for the five dec- 
ades, 1851-1900, it ranged between 154 
and 142, and showed little tendency 
to change. A simple recalculation of 
some of the tables brings out the 
more impressive fact that the deaths 
of infants form nearly 24 per cent. 
of all the deaths in England and 
Wales, and that this percentage 
seems on the whole to be really in- 
creasing; it was just under 23 in 
1851-70; it somewhat exceeded 24 in 
1891-1900, and was just under 24 for 
1901-05; but this percentage is the 
same as in 1871-80. The rate is much 
higher in certain other countries, and 
nearly everywhere shows no definite 
tendency to diminish; but there are a 
few exceptions, as Australia, Nether- 


lands, Switzerland (145), Denmark 
(133), TIeeland (104), Sweden (99), 
Norway (94), New Zealand (82). 


There is, however, some uncertainty 
as to the comparability of such statis- 
tics. 

In round numbers, then, 1,000,000 
children are born each year in Eng- 
land, and 500,000 of them die, and of 
these at least 120,000 are children in 
their first year; and of these again, 
nearly half die in the first three 
months. This trimestral proportion 
appears to be increasing, and the per- 
centage of such deaths was higher in 
1904 than sixty years ago. Such fig- 
ures are yet more striking when we 
recall that in the last fifty years the 
decline in the death rate has been 
most marked for the years between 5 
and 25 (about 50 per cent.), and for 
those under five has been 14-15 per 
cent. 

The causes of this state of affairs 
are discussed by Dr. Newman on the 
basis of English statistics and con- 
ditions; and he is able to draw many 
illustrations from his experience as 
medical officer of the borough of 
Finsbury. He recognizes clearly that 
the problem is very complex, dealing 
with many variables, not to say un- 
known quantities. When the infant 
mortality rate is examined, it is found 
to be higher, as a rule, in towns, and, 
because of a steady increase in pre- 
maturity, pneumonia, and epidemic 
diarrhea as causes of death, it does 
not decline. In 1801 about one-sixth 





|Nearly a third of the deaths of in- 
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|its proper preparation he also ne a d 
|to be helpful for this generation, and | ticing physicians, two of them are 
Na-| @lso the wives of physicians, and one 
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of the population lived in towns of 
over 20,000; in 1904 nearly six-tenths 
lived in such towns. Urban life may 
mean improved sanitation and other 
advantages, but it may also bring 
many evils in its train; and the fig- 
ures show that infant mortality is 
higher in the towns. Such figures 
call for careful interpretation. Urban 
life is not uniform, and there are 
usually enormous sanitary inequali- 
ties whose localities and limits are 
not sharply defined. All this comes 
out clearly in the comparison of sta- 
tistics for London in general, and for 
Finsbury in particular. In towns also 
the general mortality is higher; and 
this is interpreted to mean that ex- 
cessive infant mortality cannot be al- 


together due to improper care and} 


poor feeding. 

Much may be expected from im- 
provement of the dwelling and from 
more thorough sanitation of the town 
—questions no less urgent in many 
American communities than abroad— 
but, after all, “infant mortality is a 
social problem concerning maternity.” 


fants is due to immaturity; in some 
districts the proportion is even larg- 
er. Here the occupation of the 
mother, her poor physique (in which 
we must include the effect of certain 
toxic substances, as lead, mercury, 
alcohol, etc.), and poor nutrition, 
play a considerable role. Pesides pre- 
natal harm, the occupation of the 
mother acts disastrously in depriving 
the child of care that is all-important, 
even if not altogether intelligent. 
For the child the most potent pre- 
ventive measure is proper food. Un- 
suitable or spoilt food is the source 
of much danger to the infant, and the 
substitutes for the natural food of 
the first year require not merely 
sound judgment in selection, but also 
vigilant care in the giving. Dr. New- 
man gives an interesting account of 
his own effort to supply Finsbury in- 





rowed than others, but the inveterate 
borrower rarely discriminates, and 
would as soon borrow a delicate or 
newly sharpened tool as a coal shovel 
or a pair of tongs! 

Since I cannot easily influence the 
conscience-seared borrower, my ap- 
peal is to those who are, as they be- 
lieve, borrowing only in emergency 
and of necessity. 

I appeal to these to avoid the stage 
where “Ill habits gather by unseen 
degrees.” 


Saith Shakspere, 
“How does use breed a habit!” 
While Hannah More said, 


“Small habits well pursued betimes 


May reach the dignity of crimes.” 


The way to preserve intact your 
borrowing ability is seldom to use it, 
which is also the way to preserve 
your good reputation, and you know 
old Cervantes said, “A good name is 
better than riches.” 

A. P. Reed, M. D. 
COLLEGE GIRLS AS GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 





From a personal knowledge of a| like best to say what others have Said 
class of early college women Martha | 8° tellingly here tonight, ‘i am nothing 


Clark Rankin writes in The Congrega- 
tionalist: 


Many persons will be surprised to| referred to their college course as 
grand- | 
the graduates of a} possession for which they have never 
woman's college. They would be still | ceased to be thankful. 


learn that there 
mothers among 


are already 


more surprised could they have at- 
tended a recent reunion of one of 
these classes and seen how young and 


vigorous and happy and attractive the 





| 
| 


“old Alums” appear (to any but the} 
class of 1907). Surprise would give 
place to interest could they have 


been guests at the class supper, where 
those present told of their lives since 


fants with suitable modified milk, and, from the absent members. 


also some account of what has been 
done elsewhere abroad. 


way 
of 


de- 
the 


this country in no 
his presentation 
He believes also that 
must be employed, and 
sees in the medical inspector and in 
women, acting as visitors and advis- 
ers, the most valuable aids for the 
enlightenment and training of moth- 
ers. The school training of girls with 
regard to sanitary matters as well as 
the selection of nutritious food and 
holds 


in 
from 


done 
tracts 


vet for the next.—N. Y. 


tion. 


more 





BORROWING. 





lender be, 
itself and 


“Neither a borrower nor a 
For loan oft loses’ both 
friend.” 
—Shakespere. 
borrowing is es- 
to the  house- 


This matter of 
pecially of interest 


That he man-| twenty-four 
ifests little familiarity with the work | to'd of fifty-five children, forty 


| 


| 
other | 


| 
| 


keeper, since the temptations to bor-| 
This, taken by itself, might seem/| row are especially great with the lady 


as found in the rural 
has commanded 


house, 
Borrowing 


of the 
regions. 


the.attention and genius of pcets and | 


the scriptures 
is ser- 
while coming 
times, we find 

Franklin saying, “He that 
borrowing, goes a 
statements strike the keynote 
matter of borrowing, in the 
famous nut shell manner. The _ bor- 
rowing of little things often seems 
a trivial matter, but the violation of 
the principle is one of degree rather 
than kind, and serves to form the 
habit as effectively as more whole: 
sale borrowing, and routine borrow- 
ing is to be avoided as not only an- 
noying one’s neighbors, but depraving 
one’s self and lessening self respect. 

“The borrower is servant to the 
lender.” True, there are “emergen- 
cies,” but let them remain such, and 
be sure they are real not fancied 
ones. 

The fault of borrowing is generally 
dependent on the fault of careless 
providing. I know a housekeeper who 
rarely borrows, and yet, in spite of 
the fact of frequent lending, rarely 
fails to find what the borrowing friend 
wants. Verily, what a good provider 
she must be, and she isn't rich eith- 
er, though she might be a little near- 
er to being so, if the borrowers al- 
ways returned what they borrowed, 
full measure, quality for quality. 

Borrowing places a premium on 
dishonesty, since the habitual borrow- 
er accumulates obligations faster 
than he can properly meet them, and 
is tempted not only to neglect but to 
return depreciated values. 

I once knew of a case where a 
lady (?) was continually borrowing 
flour of her neighbor. 

Now, it happened that the lady she 
borrowed of used only high grade 
flour, while the borrower bought 
cheap flour when she bought any, 
and was in the habit of returning her 
own grade. 

Thus, you see, insult was added to 
injury by a borrower not so much of 
necessity as of vitiosity. 

Owing to the forbearance and tol- 
erance of really good neighbors 
these are of the wrongs of which 
Wordsworth speaks: 

“Wrongs unredressed or insults un- 
avenged.” 

But the evil of borrowing is not 
fully realized by many of those who 
do the borrowing. 

Some things may better 
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graduation, and letters were read 
Of the _ forty-six who graduated, 
were married and they 


whom are sons. It is customary to 
discount, to some extent, the remarks 
of mothers about their children, but 
the honors and successes which these 
voung men and maidens have achieved 
in school and college, in business and 


professional life, give substantial 
proof that they are of more than 
average ability. 

Six of the class can write A. M 


| nddition 


after their names: three. M. D. and} 


one Ph. D. The M. D.'s are all prac- 


is especially active in working to pre- 
vent the spread of tuberculesis and 
venereal diseases. 

Two of the forty-six are college pro- 
fessors of more than ordinary influ- 
ence. One has been principal of a 
famous private school, another is the 
head of a publie high seheel. and dur- 
ing thirty vears of teaching has never 
lest a day through illness. One is the 
wife of a college presiden:: while one, 
who was early left a widow, devotes 
a large part of her «me and mone, 
to helping weak and criminal women. 


and to the successful management of 
a Rescue Home for Gir's. 
Among the activities of others of 


the class may be mentioned: the tak- 
ing charge of a large Western farm; 
yr. W. C. A. work; teaching physical 
executor and manager of an 
lecturing; Settlement work; 
lip-reading to the deaf: a 
School of Design; literary and scien- 
tific work. These are in addition to 
the usual church, charitable and club 
work in which they, like most women 
of the day. are more or less engaged. 

One member died in a far-away land 
where hundreds of converted heathen 
mourned the loss of the loving mis- 
sionary friend whose happy Christian 


estate; 
teaching 


home had showed them the possibili-| 


ties of wifehood and motherhood. 

The wife of an army surgeon told 
of her varied experiences as she ac- 
companied her husband from one stx- 
tion to another. Now she was on 
Western ranch, again in a Southern 
city. At one time, she had “vassals 
and serfs at command”; again she 
did all her own housework except for 
the services of an Indian woman one 
afternoon in the week. 

The writer of one letter said: “We 
haven't much money, but we get all 
the pleasure out of life that a modest 
income can afford. I have always been 
thankful for my college course and es- 
pecially for the inspiration that has 
come from the friendships made there 
and which have endured through all 
these years.” 

A farmer wrote: “The rotation of 
crops, the raising of cattle and pigs, 
the marketing of farm products, the 
care of a garden and poultry, added 
to household cares, keep me pretty 
busy, but happy and well. I love the 
free, simple, unconventional life, and 
animals are very good companions if 
one loves them as I do.” 

The prettiest and most poetical girl 
in the class in college days has de- 
veloped into a scientist (through the 
influence of her husband, it was whis- 
pered) and she can tell all that any- 
body cares to know about certain in- 
sects. Unable to attend the reunion, 
her letter was one of the most inter- 
esting, and a fragment of it will suf- 
fice to show that the woman does not 
differ greatly from the girl of college 
days. “Of course,” she wrote, “I have 
to look over accounts and clean house 
occasionally, but most of the days of 
the year are spent in doing exactly as 
I like. In summer, I describe a spid- 
er, dig in the garden and learn a lit- 


al 


| 





of | €4 


tle poetry, visiting with my family be- 
tween whiles; and in winter, I de 
scribe two spiders and learn more 
poetry. The years and days and 
hours go too quickly for me. When 
the clock starts to strike five, I al- 
ways hope it will turn out to be four. 


“*But at my back I alwavs hear 
Time’s winged chariot hurrying 


” 


near. 


To those who know her ideal home, 
her able husband and charming chil- 
dren, the wonder arises how she has 
been able to accomplish so much in 
so many different directions and still 
retain her childlike spirit. 

Nine of the class have died; the 
thirty-seven still living are scattered 
over the country from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, no two of them living near 
enough together for frequent meet- 
ings. Without exception, they are 
leading busy and useful lives and ex-- 
erting a wide influence. Nine-tenths | 
of them are home-makers, those who 
are unmarried often having the care 
of aged and invalid parents, of 
nephews and nieces, or of some per- 
sonal friends. One of this number 
said: “If I were married, I should 


but the wife of my husband and the 
mother of my children.” Almost 
without exception, these “old girls” 


the inspiration of their lives and a 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





Mis. Rose Harriet Pastor Stokes, 
wife of J. G. Phelps Stokes, has de- 
ciced to return to the field of journal- 
ixm in New York. She has signed a 
contract with the Vorwaerts and in 
to writ'ng an article every 
week on socialism sie will take 
charge of a column devoted to ad-| 
vice to girls, Mrs, Sti ke3, who start- 
in life as a cigsrmaker, educated 


children is a very natural result of 
the enthusiasm tor civics. This leads 
in turn to another side of the work. 
that of making the streets of the city 
clean and attractive, discouraging the 
throwing of paper and fruit skins 
upon pavements and readways, and 
providing proper receptacles for re- 
ceiving such waste. If you find at 
the street corners of any town or city 


dark green, partially covered cans, 
appropriately marked, you may be 


reasonably sure that a civie club ex- 
ists there, and has been attending to 
the streets. The children who belong 
to the league are pledged to support 


this Movement, and to try to secure 
the interest of their fathers and 
mothers. Very devoted little cham- 


pions of the cavse they prove to be, 
and the official badge they wer fs to 
them as beautiful and as honorable 
2s any Victoria Cross or the ribbon of 
a Knight of the Garter. 

The water supply, the collection of 
garbage, the park system, indeed a 
score of other matters, are omnipres- 
ent to engross the attention of pub- 
lie-spirited women. In a small Penn- 
Sylvania town, where some beautiful 
old trees were srffering from mis- 
taken prvning and neglect, these wo- 
men assumed the care of the trees, 
employing a skilled gardener to clip 
them at proper times and in a proper 
fashion. In a few months all the 
property owners agreed to commit the 
care of the trees of the tewn entirely 
to the indement cf the Civie Club and 
its paid gardener. Another small city 
in Massachusetts set itse!f to work to 
stimulate interest in flower growing. 
A large proportion of the population 





tese'r and went into newspaper 
work. In this tie'd she met Mr. 
*tokes, Whore ideas agre:d with hers 
‘n many ways to the methods to 
he employed for t) betterment 
tre working pe ple. 

The Letgre cf Am» ican Pen Wo- 
men, Washington, I}. (., celebrated its 
tenth unnive’ssry in June last. Among 
the charter mem! es p esent was Mrs. 
Vargaret Sullivan Purke, the founder 
ond first presicent cf the organiza- 
tin 

One 
] eacue, 
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vice-presidents of this 
Margaret Gary Wright 
les Angeles, has been gathering 
vata for a hook on “indinn Legends 
and Lore.” As State commander of 
Arizona ynd New Mexico for the La- 
of the Maceilees, Mrs. Wright 
trace’s much in tho e territerfes and 
bas oppertin’ty for study of ancient 
Incian rvirs and of the tribes. still 
lin e'ing in the land Irs. Wright is 
issistaunt press correspondent of the 
Nrtional Relief Cerps, 

Matilee S rao, widely known as an 
ad- 


of the 
Mrs. 


les 


wtier and as ene ¢f the most 
vareed women ‘n Italy, is ene of the 
few ktaliin wemen wh» has fought 


her way to the frll reeegnition of her 
1osition as a ‘ov’rne I's’. a pvofession 
es cet an elmost rntri-d 
Itelian women who would do for 
berself. Matilde Serso has not only 
made Fberself a journalist, 
marriel ore, a’so—t’e editor of the 
Giorno of Narle:, a paper of Liberal 
monareclic’]  epinfons, Her latest 
hook. “Dono il Perdono” (After the 
Pardon), ran as a serial in Nuova 
Anto'oe’a, and is ded’eated to “Eleo- 
neva Dus, a glorious sovl.” 

Miss Anna Howard has storted a 
weekly newsparer. the Progress, at 
Rocheport, Boone Co., Mo. 

F. M. 
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A. 
CIVIC WORK FOR WOMEN'S 
CLUBS. | 


are the normal | 


ening | 


Just women 
heme-makers, so they are normally 
interested in the conditions under 
which their children are being reared. 
The schco's of any city, therefore, are 
the first things that attract civic 
(Iuhbs as spheres of work. This doves 
net mean untimely interference with 
schoo] politics or the school curricu- 
lum. If there is to le such interfer- 
ence, it must come after years of es- 
tablished and = successful existence 
have made the club a factor in city 
affairs. 

But the = sanitary conditions of 
schoolrooms, proper light, hest, ven- 
tilation, and toilet conveniences, these 
come properly within every mother’s 
sphere. No school director can object 
to such interest. Again, mothers nat- 
urally wish to have their children 
study in a room that suggests beauty 
and refinement: To supply pictures, 
plaster casts, and plants, to rouse 
the teachers and children to working 
on their own account, is a womanly 
and most helpful work. 

Libraries for supplementary reading 
are often lacking, and the help of the 
State has been enlisted in many in- 
stances, so that travelling libraries 
are sent from building to building 
and from town to town in the more 
remote country districts. The village 
school is often fortunate in being lo- 
eated in a large yard, with fine old 
trees and shrubbery. Here is a chance 
to ehlist the pupils’ interest in tnak- 
ing it beautiful bv planting vines and 
flowers, correlating the work wirh 
their nature study. 

The establishment of a League of 
Good Citizenship among the_ school 


as 


field to the, 


but has | 


)or by friends, or by 


was employed in factories, indeed it 
Was 2 manufacturing centre Many 
gir’'s working in the mills were en- 
rolled as arxilfary members and 
small associate bodies formed. Their 
first duty was to improve conditions 
in the factory yards, and very df- 
ferent looking p'aves that summer 
were tre vine covered bvildings and 
tlower-plantel yards. Then small 
brothers and sisters were offered 
prizes for pretty back yards, and 
plants and puckets of seeds for the 


next year’s sow'ng were the rewards. 
Summer playgrounds came next in 
the club calendar, and now five school 
yards find in yneation time 
vetuges from the het street, and 
happy youngsters play ‘n the sand 
heaps or join in te gimes under cap- 
able leadership.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


use as 


THE ATROCITIES OF JUSTICE. 


One of the most shocking official 
jcrimes that could be possible in this 
|glorious Land of Liberty has come to 


light. Some twenty years ago a young 
}woman of Houston County, Ala., was 
|tried and convicted for some offense, 


| evidently not of a very serious na- 
j}ture, and was sentenced to twenty 
|/months’ hard labor in the coal mines 
lin that State. 

| The clerk of the court 
|ed the sentence and made 
{commitment to the mines’ wrote, 
l“twenty years” instead of “twenty 
|months,” and so the poor girl was put 
in the mines and kept there until, 
| Within a few months of the one-fifth 
}of a ecntury of punishment which had 


who record- 
out the 


|been illegally and outrageously  in- 
| flicted upon her, she died. 
The atrocity of the affair is that 


|the outrage was not discovered until 
‘after her death. That this event 
jcould be the result of an accident is 
}hot to be believed. In all probability 
|she had counsel, and it may be 
|friends, in the court when sentence 
Was pronounced. It is not likely that 
| the jury gave a verdict that would 
'eall for life imprisonment, and it 

|inconceivable that the judge in pro- 
|nouncing sentence said twenty years 
when twenty months. How 


is 


he meant 


| the sentence had been juggled intoa 


lifetime imprisonment without the 
mistake being discovered by counsel, 
some honest soul 
who wanted the truth published, is 
beyond all sense and reason. 

But the blame is laid on the clerk, 
and there is no law that could hold 
him responsible if he be alive and 
it were desired to do so. In the 
same way, if the clerk had written 
“death by hanging,” instead of twen- 
ty months in the mines, and the girl 
had been hanged, the clerk would be 
no more responsible than in the pres- 
ent case. 

There is a maxim in monarchical 
countries to the effect that the king 
can do no wrong. In the common law 
States of the Union, of which Ala- 
bama is one, the courts inherit all of 
the royal power and prerogatives that 
can remain in a republic. Therefore, 
the court can do no wrong. The un- 
fortunate girl in the case was sim- 
ply out of luck. That is all the con- 
solation that remains to her memory 
and her friends 

There is talk that the State ought 
to pay the mother for the loss of the 
daughter's services, doubtless. the 
wages of a servant girl, for the time 
she was unlawfully held in prison. 
But it will require an act of the State 
Legislature to accomplish such a re- 
sult and in all probability the  be- 
reaved old mother, who is doubtless 
poor, will die before the law can pass. 
Why not take the money and use it in 
erecting a monument to justice?— 
New Orleans Picayune. 





First Millionaire. “You were laid 
up in your house all last week, weren't 
you?” 

Second Millionaire. ‘Yes.” 
“Sickness or investigation commit- 
tee?” —Life. 
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PRAISE OF WOMAN. 





By Charles Mackay. 





- Woman may err, woman may give her 


mind 
To evil thoughts, and lose her pure 
estate; 
But for one woman who «ffronts her 
kind 
By wicked passions and remorseless 
hate, 
A thousand make amends in age and 
youth, 
By heavenly pity, by sweet sympa- 
thy, 
By patient kindness, by enduring 
truth, 


By love, supremest in adversity. 





EVERY DAY. 





By Elizabeth Aleers Allen. 





O vifling tasks, so often done, 
Yet ever to be done anew! 
O cares that come with every sun, 
Morn after morn, the long years 
through! 
We shrink beneath their paltry sway— 
The irksome calls of every day. 


The restless sense of wasted power, 
The tiresome round of little things, 

Are hard to bear, as hour by hour 
Its tedious iteration brings. 

Who shall evade or who delay 

The small demands of every day? 


The bowlder in the torrent’s course, 
By tide and tempest lashed in vain, 


Obeys the wave-whirled  pebble’s 
force, 

And yields its substance, grain by 
grain; 


So crumble strongest lives away- 
Beneath the wear of every day. 


We rise to meet a heavy blow: 
Our souls a sudden bravery fills; 
But we endure not always so 
The drep by-drop of little ills; 
We feel our noblest powers decay 
In feeble wars with every day. 


The heart which boldly faces death 
Upon the battle-field, and dares 
Cannon and bayonet, faints beneath 
The needle-points of frets and cares: 
The stoutest spirits they dismay— 
The tiny stings of every day. 


Ah, more than martyr’s aureole, 

And more than hero’s heart of fire, 
We need the humb’e strength of sou' 
Which daily toils and ills require. 
Sweet Patience! grant us, if you may, 

An added grace for every day! 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 





Wisconsin. 





Marinette, Wis., July 30. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

Owing to a famine in the labor mar- 
ket, farmers of this county are utiliz- 
ing women for work in the fields. 

Farm laborers are unobtainable 
and advertisements inserted in met- 
ropolitan papers have brought few 
answers. One farmer decided to try 
the experiment of working women in 
the fields. He advertised for young, 
strong women and secured a number 
of answers to his advertisement. The 
women hesitated when told they 
were wanted for farm work, but when 
offered the same wages paid to male 


farm laborers, many of them ac- 
cepted. 

So far the experiment has been suc- 
cessful, the girls doing excellent 


work and shirking less than the aver- 
age farm hand cf the male persua- 
sion. 

Farm hands are scarce and wages 
high. One farmer hired a man for 
$105 and board for two months’ 
work, and $2.25 a day and board are 
the wages generally offered at pres- 
ent, with no help in sight. 





Oregon. 





Portland, Ore., Aug. 1, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

The all too brief visit of our Na- 
tional vice-president, Rachel Foster 
Avery, who arrived in Portland on 
Saturday morning, July 27, and re- 
mained till Sunday evening, was a 
pleasing surprise to the leading club 
women and equai suffragists of the 
city. Under the tactful management 
of Mrs. Frederic Eggert, incoming 
president of the Woman's Club and 
member of the executive board of E. 
S. A., Mrs. Avery was banqueted at 
the Hotel Portland on the evening of 
her arrival. 

Covers were laid in the grill room 
of the Portland for twelve women at 
a big table, banked in the center with 
a large basket of sweet peas and 
maiden hair ferns, which were also 
seattered in generous profusion near 
the individual plates. Painted favors 
of pea-pods, with full bloom peas 
bursting from the shell, made pretty 
souvenirs of the occasion. At the 
table were seated Mrs. Frederic Eg- 
gert, Mrs. Avery and her daughter, 
Miss Miriam, Mrs. Julia Comstock, 
chailrman of Publicity Committee of 
the Woman's Club; Mrs. Nora A. 
Evans, president of the State Federa- 
tion of Woman's clubs, a member of 
the official board of the General Ved- 
eration and member ef the National 
Woman Suffrage committee; Mrs. P. 
J. Mann, Mrs. A. H. Breyman and 
Mrs. Julia Marquam, past presidents 
of the Portland Woman's Club; Mrs. 
Dr. Tuttle, a leading equal suffragist; 
Miss Helen F. Spalding, noted educa- 
tor, philanthropist and suffragist; Dr. 
Esther Pohl, City Health Commission- 
er and suffragist, and the undersigned. 





At the close of the elaborate ban- 
quet the company adjourned to one 
of the beautifully appointed parlors, 
where we were entertained to a late 
hour by a most interesting talk from 
Mrs. Avery, descriptive of the grand 
equal suffrage meetings and grander 
equal suffrage women of Europe. Mrs. 
Eggert, Mrs. Comstock, and Mrs. 
Evans made brief and felicitous re- 
marks, and the undersigned was glad 
to rise to the occasion by telling 
“Who Mrs. Avery Is.” 

I was sorry a lecture engagement 
compelled me to take the next early 
morning train, as I am sure a per- 
sonal interview with Mrs. Avery to 
acquaint her with the detailed plans 
of our Oregon campaign for 1908 
would have resulted favorably for all 
concerned. 

Mrs. Colby is mistaken in making, 
through her paper, the statement 
which has also been copied into the 
Woman's Journal, that our petitions, 
which the Legislature declared ille- 
gal, “would have been all right if the 
work had been completed last fall.” 
The Legislature would have _ invali- 
dated them in any case; or, if not, 
we should, if a majority vote had 
resulted, have been at the mercy of 
any one bringing suit against us on 
constitutional grounds. We _ began 
circulating our new petitions on July 
10, and have secured 2,260 certified 
signatures to date, with several out- 
side counties to hear from. I person- 
ally advanced the $500 needed to com- 
plete the petitions, and have been re- 
imbursed, in cash and pledges to date, 
by nearly one half the sum, of which 
our junior Senator, Jonathan Bourne, 
sent a check for $100, from Washing- 
ton, D. C. He also sent a letter of 
personal endorsement of our present 
campaign. 

Abigail Scott Duniway. 





Maine. 





Old Orchard, Me., Aug. 6, 1907. 
Editors Woman's Journal:— 

Miss Mary N. Chase, president of 
the New Hampshire W. S. A., has re- 
turned from a two weeks’ tour of 
Maine, for organization and field work, 
and reports much interest and good 
meetings. 

Both Sundays Miss Chase spoke in 
churches, the pastors doing every- 
thing in their power to aid. 

Several meetings were held _ in 
Grange halls, with a _ surprisingly 
large attendance of men, although 
just “in haying time.” 

The Field Days of the Auburn and 
of the Farmington clubs were choice 
occasions. The fact that President 
Chase of Bates College and Principal 
Purington of the State Normal School, 
should take an hour of their busy 
lives to assemble with the people and 
speak words of hope and good cheer, 
proved inspiring. 

Two clubs were formed, one in Pis- 
cataquis county and one in Washing- 
ton county. 

Miss Chase finds the enthusiasm in 
Maine fully equal to that of Western 
States where she has done much field 
work for the National Association. We 
are deeply grateful to all who aided 
in any way to make this a successful 
venture. 

Amid our rejoicings comes the sad 
news that our always friend and val- 
iant worker, Dr. Abbie Fulton of Ells- 
worth, is in a critical mental con- 
dition, the result of long years of 
physical infirmity; and we remember 
that on Ocean Park Day we shall miss 
the bodily presence and quiet, gra- 
cious ministrations of Deacon E. D. 
Wade. 

We earnestly trust that from these 
new societies there will arise women 
and men to take up and press for- 
ward this work. 

“In Order to Establish Justice.” 

Fannie J. Fernald, Prest. 


California, 





Mrs. Caroline M. Severance invited 
twenty well known suffragists to meet 
several of the distinguished visitors 
to the National Educational conven- 
tion in Los Angeles. The guests of 
honor were Mrs. Alice L. Parks of 
San Francisco, corresponding secre- 
tary of the California Equal Suffrage 
Association; Mrs. Helen Grenfell of 
Denver, former State superintendent 
of public instruction for Colorado; 
Mrs. Harriet G. R. Wright of Den- 
ver, former member of the Colorado 
Legislature, and Miss Dora Moore, 
one of the leading educators of Col- 
orado. On the shady porch the little 
company assembled to discuss various 
subjects of interest to women. Nat- 
urally the topic of political equality 
received first attention and Madame 
Severance’s afternoon tea became an 
experience meeting to which every 
woman present contributed some- 
thing of more than ordinary interest. 
The hostess brought out many an 
amusing story as well as many a Sig- 
nificant reminiscence concerning the 
long battle for the ballot. In addi- 
tion to the guests of honor the fol- 
lowing were among those who en- 
joyed Madame Severance’s hospital- 
ity: Mrs. Eliza Tupper Wilkes, Mrs. 
Lulu Pile Little, Mrs. Charles Ama- 
don Moody, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton 
Harbert, Dr. Avery, Mrs. Bryan, Miss 
Wills, Miss Seymour, Mrs. Mary Hol- 
land Kinkaid. 





A WOMAN’S STOCK EXCHANGE. 





A Woman’s Mining and Stock Ex- 
change was opened last month in Lo 
Angeles, Cal., with twenty-eight mem 
bers. The president, Mrs. Clara Short- 





ridge Foltz, believes that in a city 
where so many women have made for. 
tunes in business an organization of 
those interested in mining will be of 
benefit. 


Mrs. Foltz has been practicing law 
in Los Angeles since she left San 
Francisco immediately after the earth- 
quake. This new venture will not in 
any way interfere with her profes- 
sional activities. She had the honor 
of being the first woman admitted to 
the bar on the Pacific coast and was 
the first woman to serve as trustee of 
the State Normal School of California. 

Mrs. Anna L. Briggs, who has been 
successful in real estate business, is 
secretary and treasurer of the Ex- 
change. 


A TIMELY AGITATION. 








Though the campaign of the woman 
school teachers of New York City 
last winter, to obtain mandatory 
legislation compelling an increase of 
salaries, failed to win the approval of 
Governor Hughes, the agitation has 
evidently had its effect upon the pub- 
lic mind and also upon the minds 
of the educational authorities of the 
city. The Board of Education has 
added to its estimate of the amount 
necessary to carry on the _ public 
school system three million dollars, 
this to go to increases in the salaries 
of women teachers, as has_ been 
recommended by a special commit- 
tee of the board. This does not 
mean for a certainty—perhaps not 
for a probability—that they will get 
the advances for which it would pro- 
vide. There are lions in the way, the 
most formidable of which is the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment, 
whose approval is necessary to a re- 
alization of the proposition, and three 
millions is a large sum to be added 
off-hand, not for extra service, but 
for a swelling of the existing pay- 
roll. Last year the public school 
item in the city budget was $26,000,- 
000, and with the proposed additions 
this year, it would mount to about 
$30,000,000, probably a larger sum de- 
voted to public educational service 
than in any other city in the world. 
It is possible that the Board of Edu- 
cation would not have been quite so 
yielding had it not had the financial 
board as a buffer. It has to deal 
with the appeals, but it can pass 
along the responsibility to another 
department. Still, as the times are 
shaping themselves, the demands of 
women teachers for more pay are 
not unreasonable.—Springiield Repub- 
lican. 





QUEENSLAND WOMEN VOTE. 





Although women have for several 
years, been enfranchised by the fed- 
eral parliament of Australia, and have 
twice had the opportunity of recording 
their votes for commonwealth repre- 
sentatives, the recent State general 
election was the first occasion on 
which we could exercise our right with 
regard to candidates for our own Leg- 
islature. 

The outstanding feature of the con- 
test was the interest displayed by the 
women. Some people had said that 
women would not go to the polling 
booths and mix with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people, but the statement 
was incorrect. Throughout the day, 
crowds of women visited the booths, 
and the percentage of votes recorded 
by them was very little short of that 
recorded by men. 

Around many polling places women. 
wearing the colors of the candidate 
they wished to support, were engaged 
in instructing men and women how 
to vote. Many women visited the 
booths early in the day, willingly lay- 
ing aside their household cares for 
the short absence necessary. 

We do not expect that woman’s vote 
will at once alter the state of affairs, 
but we feel sure that here, as in other 
places, her influence will be cast on 
the side of sober and clean-living men. 

The greatest interest was this time 
manifested in the election all over the 
State and a very large percentage of 
electors voted. For months previous 
women of all classes worked strenu- 
ously to bring about this end, organ- 
izing societies, lecturing and visiting 
homes in their efforts to awaken peo 
ple to their responsibilities. 

On election night the great feature 
of the concourse of people in the main 
street of the metropolis was its or- 
derliness. At least 10,000 persons, 
among whom were large numbers of 
women, assembled, but there was no 
disorder of any kind, and not one ob- 
jectionable word was heard. This we 
feel sure was in a large measure due 
to women’s enfranchisement—Queens- 
land correspondence of Union Signal. 





TWO INTREPID WOMEN EXPLOR- 
E 





Yale University commissioned a 
Seattle woman to travel far up into 
the wilds of the Quinault Indian res- 
ervation, there to take the physical 
measurements of the burly braves and 
dusky squaws, says the Seattle Times. 
Miss Lavina Rudberg was the chosen 
one, and she has just returned from 
a journey of a wild and dangerous 
character. Following tortuous paths 
through the forest, sometimes eom- 
pelled by the roughness of the coun- 
try to take to the water in a frail 
canoe, Miss Rudberg and Miss Zoe 
Kincaid have established a new rec- 
ord for fearlessness among women 
adventurers. 

Miss Rudberg is an ardent physical 
culturist, and it was probably her love 





of her chosen profession and all scien- 
tific research connected with it that 
led her to go so far from civilization 
on such a strenuous mission. It is 
rumored that the work of measuring 
the Indians is being done at the be- 
hest of the physical director of Yale 
University, and if so, the results will 
figure largely in tests which the 
United States government is constant- 
ly making. 


GOOD LEGISLATIVE WORK. 








The Massachusetts Civic League 
started its campaign this year with 
four objects, in each of which it has 
been successful: (1) to remedy the 
defect in the patent medicine law of 
1906; (2) to place the Boston play- 
grounds under the care of the school 
department; (3) to secure a new tene- 
ment house law for Boston; (4) to 
place our State system of factory in- 
spection under the direction of the 
State Board of Health. The League 
has also been successful in a number 
of other matters. The laws enacted 
this year for which the League worked 
and which it helped to get passed, in- 
clude chapter 259, an Act reiative to 
the labelling of certain patent or pro- 
prietary drugs and foods; chapter 295 
an Act to enlarge the powers of the 
School Committee of the city of Bos- 
ton in respect to physical education; 
chapter 550, an Act relative to th2 
construction and alteration of buil’ 
ings in the city of Boston: chapter 537, 
an Act to provide for the establish- 
ment of health districts and the ap- 
pointment of inspectors of health: 
chapter 357, an Act relative to the ap- 
pointment of nurses by the School 
Committee of the city of Boston; an4d 
chapter 561, an Act to permit savings 
banks to establish life insurance de- 
partments. The Governing Commit- 
tee, in its report, pleads convincingly 
that a few lines written toa legislator 
may “through deciding the fate of an 
important piece of legislation, have 
more effect ppon the welfare of one’s 
fellow-citizens than many hours, or 
even months, devoted to social work 
of a more detailed and personal but of 
a less constructive sort.” 





DRESS REFORM FOR CHILDREN. 





“The Mothers’ Magazine” tells of a 
mother who found that if she was go- 
ing to dress her own little daughter 
sensibly she would have to dress all 
the other little girls in the private 
school her daughter attended, for 
Agnes was being made perfectly mis- 
erable by the fact that she was dif- 
ferent from the others. The result 
was a conference with the principal, 
and a mothers’ meeting, at which, 
after a paper on physical culture by 
the principal, there was another on 
children’s clothing by the mother of 
Agnes, with specimens of the little 
girl’s clothes by way of illustration. 


The other mothers were delighted 
with them. All of them had wished 
that the fashion of the school 


would set in a more sensible direc- 
tion, but all had foreseen what the 
mother of Agnes had experienced, the 
unhappiness of their children, should 
they be dressed more plainly than the 
others. The result of the conference 
was that colored cotton dresses, with 
bloomers to match, were adopted as 
a school costume. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Mrs. W. H. Taft, wife of the sec- 
retary of war, is an accomplished mu- 
sician. She is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 

France is trying to train seagulls 
to take the place of carrier pigeons. 
The gulls prove to be more intelli- 
gent than the pigeons, and much bet- 
ter able to stand a storm. 

Gertude F. Atherton, Katherine 
Glover and Poultney Bigelow, well 
known authors, are directors in the 
Malden Poultry Farm, of Malden, 
town of Saugerties, N. Y., which has 
just been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $4,000, 

A revent court decision in Nebraska 
holds that a woman cinnot be legally 
granted a license to sell intoxicating 
liquors in the State. The word “man” 
in the statute regarding applicants for 
license cannot be construed to include 
women. 

Berlin, July 25.—The Foreign Of- 
fice, upon the request of the Ameri- 
can embassy obtained permission for 
Samuel June Barrows of New York, 
a representative of the International 
Prison Association, to visit the prisons 
of Germany. 

The most expert woman lobbyist 
in the Wisconsin Legislature is re- 
ported to be opposed to equal suf- 
frage. In England, the only large po- 
litical organization of women that 





has not endorsed woman suffrage is 
the Primrose League. 


It is announced that the purchaser 
of the Anthony homestead, Mrs. W. 
L. Howard, of Rochester, N. Y., will 
offer the house as a meeting place for 
the local Political Equality Club. Mrs. 
Howard is a member of the club, and 
is president of the Local Council of 
women, 


“Aunt Jane of Kentucky,” which 
was published only last March, is 
already in its fifth edition. It is also 
being put into Braille type for the 
blind. Miss Beulah Strong, the illus- 
trator of “Aunt Jane,” has been ap- 
pointed art instructor at Smith Col- 
lege. 


A Chicago suburbanite has a cow 
that is always wandering off. He has 
now painted on her his telephone 
number, and a request to call him up 
if she is found at large. In this way 
he is soon notified of her where- 
abouts if she gets “out of her 
sphere.” 


“A Hundred New Money-Making 
Plans for Untrained Women,” is the 
taking title of a book written by Mrs. 
May C. Moore, and published by the 
National Women’s Exchange Publish- 
ing Co., at Atlanta, Ga. It meets a 
wide and aching want. It may be or- 
dered from the author, at 50 Cone 
St., Atlanta, price 60 cents. 


It was the mother of H. J. Heinz, 
the famous pickle and catsup man, 
who founded his fortunes. When she 
was left a widow with limited re- 
sources she began making tomato cat- 
sup, and her boy took it around to 
sell to the neighbors. Finally their 
time was completely takefi up in mak- 
ing catsup and other articles for the 
preserve shelf. The kitchen was con- 
verted into a workshop, which rapidly 
grew, and now there are mammoth 
factories for the manufacture of cat- 
sups, pickles and all kinds of jellies 
and preserves. 


Dispatches from The Hague indi- 
cate that the peace congress there 
divides the time betweena discussion 
of the proper method of conducting 
a war and the desirability of univer- 
sal peace. We may need improved 
methods of warfare. But first of all 
we need universal peace. War is 
cruel. War is foolish, expensive and 
infamous and needless, when any sen- 
sible method of settling national and 
sectional differences will avail. Our 
army for the year past cost the coun- 
try $100,000,000 and the navy about 
$21,000,000. We are building three 
warships at a cost of $8,000,000 each, 
and the estimated cost of maintain- 
ing them one year, even in time of 
peace is $21,000,000. Yet, the country 
is full of strikes, and men are clamor- 
ing for the means of a decent living 
for themselves and their families — 
The Home Alliance. 








SPECIAL NOTICES 


HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 23 years old, 
speaking English, with five months’ expe- 
rience of waiting on table in an American 
family, would like to do housework, pre- 
ferably as a waiter. Address 
Semonian, Box 379, Lynn, Mass. 


Hemayag 





ERRAND-BOY OR DOOR-KEEPER.— 
A bright, little Armenian boy, with the 
best recommendations, and a favorite with 
his teachers, wants vacation work to help 
his parents, who are poor. Mrs. Virginia 
C. Taylor writes: “He is an_ excellent 
messenger, and rarely makes a mistake: is 
honest and quick at hig work. Would be 
good to attend the door at a doctor's of- 
fice, run errands, ete. Is thoroughly wor- 
thy.” If he cannot get steady work, he 
would be giad of odd jobs. Address 
CHARLIB AJAMIAN, 90 Amsterdam Ave, 
New York City. 





Round trip, 75c. Central Wharf, foot 
State St. Elevated stairs. Week days, 
10 A. M., 2 P. M.; leave Gloucester, 
2.15 P. M. Sundays leave Boston 10.15 
A. M., leave Gloucester 3.15 P. M. 
Music, E. 8S. MERCHANT, Manager. 


BOSTON & GLOUCESTER S. S. CO. 








AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 


Announces the removal of her offices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 662-4. 


THE INDIVIDUAL CAR-STRAP 
A great convenience for those 
who are obliged to stand im 
crowded cars. Made of web- 
bing and easily adjusted, simply 
by attaching the hook to the 
regular car strap. 

It is sanitary, practical, ané 
comfortable. Price 25 cents, er 
26 cents, postpaid.  ~! tress, 


Mrs. J. M. MERRICK, 


76 White St., East Boston, Mass, 




















Miss M. F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advauced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 
dressed woman. 

Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
lengths, styles and colors. 
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